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should love and purify and refine mankind more than heretofore—for their own salvation." —my voice grew faint. I felt the breath of eternity ...
The gentlemen from the Gauleiter's office also seemed affected by it. They were silent a long time. Then the academician said, "A masterpiece." And the younger man said enthusiastically, "It surpasses our fondest expectations . . ."
In the course of further conversation it became clear what they had in mind: Gerhart Hauptmann's lament was to be disseminated by all the German press and all the radio stations not yet in the hands of the enemy.
I confess that the idea made me uncomfortable. Here it was March 29, 1945. Two-thirds of Germany were occupied by her military foes. If the destruction of Dresden had taken place at the wish or with the approval of the Soviet High Command, as the London radio had claimed —their armies were rolling nearer and nearer to the Riesenbirge . . . What would happen if the Soviet commander, whose troops would be occupying Agnetendorf some day in the not too distant future, had been annoyed by the broadcast, and using Soviet ideological slogans, which are just as devastating as those of the National Socialists, were to declare the feeble old man a "Fascist"?
While I was still reflecting on these unpleasant possibilities, Gerhart Hauptmann handed the sheet of paper to the gentlemen with apparent unconcern. "These are my last words about Dresden. Please understand me correctly. Not a word is to be changed, added, or deleted!"
The gentlemen agreed most definitely to this stipulation and took their leave after we had talked a little longer. Their wishes for the complete and speedy recovery of "our Silesian genius"—those were their words—were expressed with a very marked heartiness.
The old man smiled slyly from his green chair. "I think I'll go on knitting my stocking for a while yet."
His bold action seemed questionable enough to me, in view of the possible consequences.
Paul, the attendant, returned in the evening from Hirschberg, where he had gone to get medicine for his patient. After the Hauptmanns had gone to bed early, I sat for a while with Anni and him in a guest room on the third floor.
Paul had met an acquaintance who was radioman for an army staff group. The report of the situation in Fortress Breslau was crushing.
The Russians had taken the southern suburbs almost as far as the
main depot. Kleinburg and Grabschen were said to be nothing but ruins
almost up to Garten Street. From the north they were close to the Ring.
The eastern part was also occupied. Only Scheitnig and the center of the
city were still in German hands. The condition of soldiers and civilians
was said to be frightful: for days there had been no electricity, no gas,
no water. Fixes raged almost unhindered. Only the provision of food
was being taken care of to a limited extent. "If the relief that has been